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perceived) which had an unmistakably offensive cast, and 

which was also accompanied by a buildup (from almost nothing) of 

amphibious and naval "force projection" capability outside Europe. 

All of this provided an a) 1 -1 oo-p 1 aus ib 1 e basis for a "new 
Cold War" under Carter and Reagan, with a huge buildup of non¬ 
nuclear as well as nuclear forces. 

But* there was an asymmetry in the NATO/Warsaw Pact 
confrontation that did not exist in the strategic nuclear 
confrontation, which was largely symmetrical in capabilities. It 
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according to Jerry Sanders, that was seen as an urgent need almost 
entirely for economic reasons in 1950 and later, in the interests 
of German and West European recovery. (It was a way of getting 
dollars to Germany out of Congress, after the expiration of 
Marshall Plan, via offshore procurement and US troop spending). 

Later, NATO served a variety of US purposes — including keeping 
Germany divided, with West Germany solidly in the West under US 
tutelage, and keeping a solid foothold for US trade and investment 
Lin Europe—which thereby depende d on a well-armed German y. 

[ Syph a Germany inescapably posed a threat and real potential 
of intervent 1 on^Tn East Europe (primarily, East Germany), such as 
'the Soviet counter-threat against West Germany--if that is what the 
Soviet forces have been—inescapably posed a larger threat to the 
.Alliance. 


Another way of reducing the likelihood of this scenario would 
be to reduce the likelihood of an East German rebellion against 
their regime: either by heightening repression or by satisfying 
-complaints, political and economic, against the regime. (The 
situation may be increasi ngly danj ^ej^sus at the moment, when neither 
q approach is being folTowecfV ahcTdiscontent is growing explosively). 


A third way, of which Horst Afheldt was one of the first 
advocates, is to change the nature of West German armaments and 
organization, to make a large-scale movement into East Germany 
highly unlikely or impossible. Indeed, Afheldt focusses on changes 
in West German posture—as distinct from NATO strategy as a whole- 
-that would have a number of types of advantages, as much political 
as military. (pp 24-28) But these are explicitly advantages for 
Germany and for the European members of the Alliance, not for the 
US, which would see its own interests damaged by the change. 


But those who would oppose such a change for political reasons 
would have a plausible military argument to make againt it, more 
A\openly. Against a ma.i or blitzkrieg capabilit y on the Soviet side- 
-if it re mained or adapted and _ g re w—it Ts hard to make NOD look 
adequate: ^at least, compared to t~he deterrent threat of nuclear 
escalation (from which Afheldt and others were particularly trying 
Ito escape: with its continued American dominance, as well as its 
Vfisk of actual catastrophe. 


Nor was it easy to believe that the Soviets would i mitate a 
NATO/German unilateral move toward NOD, so long as their 
traditional, institutionalized doctrine of "offensive defense" 
remained dominant. And that seemed likely to be forever given 
their World War II experience and their reliance on it--despite any 
"new thinking" on the part of their civilian leadership and 
advisors* 

| So long as Soviet troops remained in East Europe and East 
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.Germany—to hold on to them — they seemed likely to have lots of 
(tanks there with them, with an offensive doctrine. Indeed, the 
supposed threat from NATO was helpful in legitimizing the presence 
<Tf the troops at all — even if their real purpose was imperia l 
repression—and the offen sive __dactrine confirmed the public 
rationale. That is, so long as this imperial purpose remained, it 
was plausible to expect that the Soviets would be very reluctant 
and slow to admit that the threat from NATO had changed, or to 
respond to this, even if the Afheldt reorganization was adopted 
unilaterally. 


It did not seem to be in the Soviet imperial interests to 
recognize that there was no offensive threat from West Germany. 
Even if the Germans changed their posture, the Soviets might not, 

( at least for a long time. Yet unless they changed their own 
posture, it was hard to feel confident that the Afheldt scheme was 
reliably deterrent. 

Still less did it seem likely that the Soviets would make such 
a change themselves, unilaterally. Even a willingness to d iscu ss 
such a change, bilaterally, was not compelling evidence that they 
would really go along with such changes. As late a s, September,. 
19E8, analysts were seizing on statements as evidence thatthe 
Soviets were interested only in the propaganda value of entering 
such discussions, and had no intention of following through. 


( Only the immediate, large, unilateral moves that Gorbachev 
actually made in December could make it convincingly clear that 
mutual non-threatening defensive postures were a real possibility . 

f One side had to go first. It was not going to be NATO. 
Virtually everyone would have agreed: it was sti ll less likel y to 
be the Soviets. 


(Here was a great contrast to the test ban; on this point of 
conventional military doctrine, almost no one seems to have 
ima gigj&d that Gor bachev could have his. -way. if he wanted unilateral 
gp Hnn in this direction. And Yazov’s article inthe BAS in 
gS’gptembe^ indicated strong military opposition to such a course 
((though in retrospect, it may be that that was simply the Soviet 
line at the time, Gorbachev having not yet decided to make it 

Unilateral) . 


What has happened? Among other things: 


A —Either the military have become willing to give up their 
I capability for low-warning blitzkrieg, in the belief that it is not 
I after all, essential to Soviet security, or may not even be 
I advantageous on balance; 

\ —Or civilian leadership, on civilian advice, has__a—f ar greater 
1 ability to determine military security policy Qian any Ameri can^ 
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(If this is the case, it could still be 
„ short-run phenomenon, perhaps unstable: encouraging a form of 
military takeover, especially if this is encouraged for other 
reasons as well). 


— In the latter case, or if the situation is something in between 
these two, the civilian power probably rests on the observed 
decline in military influence and prestige under Gorbachev. What 
led to this? Af ghanist an? The K AL and Rust incidents? I haven’t 
seen an explicit explanation of this - development. 


— In the former case, both military and civilians may have, in 
effect, come to agree with the "cautious optimists" among American 
analysts of NATO, who conclude that the highly expensive blitzkrieg 
capability simply wouldn’t deliver in wartime: that it would be 
st alem at ed hy— NATO. eve n if it didnLt trigger nucleaj u-war. 

This is suggested by the frequent Soviet statements that they 
regard the two sides as now having approximate equivalence in 
capability, rough parity, just as these Western analysts maintain. 
The Soviets may, in short, believe what they are saying. (And they 
may well be right). 


And/or the blitzkrieg strategy may have been seen as highly 
^ flikely to trigger nuclear war, despite being designed to forestall 

* this. (Reagan’s early attitude could have been discouraging on 

^this point, the Soviet strategy having been launched much earlier). 
Both the Reagan/Bush (! see Scheer) enthusiasm for warfighting 
^ capability, and the threat of loss of control, may have actually 
done a deterrent job on this strategy! (Just as Star Wars, equally 
reckless and crazy, may have shocked the Soviets into reconsidering 
their whole approach of e mulating US strategic developments. I 
SC n °"er t hat .madness couldn’t "work ") . 

General Milshtein, as I recall, emphasized the first point. 


— It is not clear that the Soviets necessarily saw these unilateral 
changes, even if they went fairly far, as compromising their 
military position in East Europe, against revolt. But in any case, 
Gorbachev has clearly accepted faster and more radical change in 
the relation of the SU and East Europe tha n anyone imagined 
^p ossible even ™»r.+ hg agn. 


cW'T, 

( Z Tloo 
Stl 


Certainly rebellions remain possible; if anything, more likely 
than before, especially in East Germany. It would seem that he is 
less concerned to deter or preempt West_ JI&^» an in terventiofl ^-in such 
a rebellion. 

« 

That sugges ts very strongl y that he does not plan to use 
iSoviet fprces to put down such a revolt, if it should occur, or to 
wight DDR forces, if they should side with the revolt. Certainly 
"he no longer means to deter Western intervention in the same way, 
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by preparing or threatening to preempt offensively into West J 
Germany. 

Either he concluded that that is too costly in interaction 
with the West and/or too dangerous in the event, or that he can 
deal with the revolt more safely and effectively in other ways: 
perhaps crushing rebellion while holding off Western intervention 
in other ways; or forestalling rebellion by timely concessions and 
Withdrawal of Soviet troops, acquiescing in a change of regime. 

Perhaps he came to the conclusion that the contingency of 
Western intervention was over-rated and was highly unlikely, even 
in the not-so-unlikely event of an East German uprising. (Even 
wi thout a restructuri ng of German forces to be p urely defensive). 
He may have felt that the likelihood of this contingency was too 
small to base an entire Warsaw Pact posture on it, expensive as 
that was, with the effect that had on the arms race and on 
relations with East and West Europe. 

He would^all the more likely to reach this conclusion, the 
more__he—e*J_cjilated that actually carrying out these plans would 
<Tead^to a bad enct. That would not mean that such a posture could 
I not~B'e gin effecttVe deterrent. But he could have come to fear his 
own loss of control over events in that case (just as Khrushchev, 
at the height of the Cuban Crisis, must have come to fear his own 
loss of control over Castro’s antiaircraft and his own SAMS, and 
^ conceivably over the MRBMs he had sent to Cuba). 

The Soviet forces in East Germany, equipped, positioned, 
trained and indoctrinated in readiness for a rapid, preemptive 
blitzkrieg, may have come to look all too unstable to Gorbachev as 
a deterrent, precisely as the prospect of an uprising that he 
couldn’t prevent or control has come to seem more likely in the 
short run. 




Reducing and hobbling those forces might reduce deterrence of 
■Western intervention a little in that case; it could reduce by a 
lot the probability of catastrophe in case that deterrence seemed 
^close to failing. 


( Was the US and NATO ever likely to give up entirely the threat or 
capability to intervene in support of East European revolt against 
Soviet-dominated regimes? (Even if they were unlikely actually to 
carry out such threats, deliberately). I think that would be as 
hard as to give a formal cojumi-tjnent that they would under no 
circumstances intervene; either would be seen as accepting Soviet 
domination as legitimate and permanent, and as, in effect, 
underwriting it and collaborating with it. 

. * r ' Just /Today, a review of a book of Truman’s private 

\ reflections'? Edited by his daughter, reveals his strong 
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condemnation of Eisenhower’s passivity durin g the Hungarian revolt 
(the results of which we re reverse d (toda£? as Hungary declared 
itself a r epuM i r and condemned Soviet intervention, on the 33d 
anniversary of the "popular uprising"!) Few have ever said 
Eisenhower should have intervened militarily; but no President 
tould allow himself to be seen as c ordonin g such a Soviet action. 

\ Thus, it is questionable that NATO would really restructure 

/itself radically so long as the possibility of Soviet major 
/ repx&s^4ren in East Europe remained. I am suggesting here—what I 
Chave never seen stated explicitly that. , there is _wide public 
support, for a n impli cit function of , NATO of f e ns Tvg~j_eapab i 1 i ty: 
posin g a tacit threat" of ~in t ferc~enT i on , sl s a de jt&rrent. ( JustT^as 

in the case of NATO’s FU"threat, tKe public certainly wants thi s 
ho a hi uf f, which would not be carried out. But they can 
still want the preparations to exist, to make the bluff m are 
effective). 

' " 4 

I suspect that even with a reduce Soviet threat against the 
West, there will be no fundamental change in NATO offensive 
capability—and thus, perhaps, in NATO FU posture, designed to 
deter any SU response to Western intervention in East Europe—so f 

long as there remains a significant Soviet, threat of repressive U-** - 
I action in East Europe. This would require some combination of 
.changed Soviet relationship—which is now in course of evolving— 
land reduced Soviet presence in East Europe. 


Shevardnadze’s sp eech reported today in which he spoke of 
p nfsihlp dissolution of^botfrimi 1 itarv pact s — as well as withdrawal 
of all Soviet overseas baWby 2000--may have pointed to a Soviet 
willingness to withdraw all Soviet forces from East Europe, 
presumably in connection with some form of assurance that Western 
military forces would not intervene in East European affairs, and 
that these states would not fornT an unfriendly Western m ilitar y 
aJLiians e. ' r ~ ifeTvW v ^ * 

*■ » Will the Soviets persist in what is now_ perceived to be their 

(demand that Eastern states not leave the Warsaw Pact? Or will 
their attitude be more, that (like F inland) they can be outside the 
Warsaw Pact but ca nnot join NA TO?! (There was speculation by Dan 
-2. (Rather tonight that tomorrow"'Gorbachev in Fin jjmd may hint that 
j/finlandization is the desired prospect in East Europe as a whole). 


What has precluded, till now, the very notion of US and SU analysts 
working together to design "mutual nonprovo cative deterre_q &e” in 
the strategic field, or m utual 'minimum aeterrence . is, among other 
things, that the Western 'community of strategic analysts believed 
that the US and NATO must maintain some form of first-strike 
threat--despite its "provocative," destabilizing aspect—to counter 
^Soviet offensive conventional superiority in Europe. 
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With the latter eliminated--even unilaterally, prior to much 
change on the Western side—the former comes to seem practical and 
realistic, even though difficult to achieve, given the other, tacit 
motives for US first-strike "modernization". NVCO 

In fact, the other motives being relatively c overt or 
unacknowledged, it becomes hard to rationalise a refusal to take 
part "xn such a mutual design effort, given evident Soviet 
lA* ( willingness to participate and even lead the way unilaterally 
toward such a result. 


<d?s) 


Prior to the Soviet unilateral moves in Europe, it was perhaps 
inevitable that despite all talk of "stability" in SALT and START, 
actual negotiations and agreements ne ither aimed at or actuated 
re al improvements in s tabilit y^ UrT~±he contrary, a strong l y- 
improving (T5 first-strike potential was carefully protected by 
American negotiators from the start, ex cluding v , ~ Hi^lUiLacy, the 
Pershing II and the MX and D5 from bargaining, with the effect that 
even START is rpup^.s dast.a h jJ-LzJTh e . This protection of 
jus "modernization" necessarily left Soviet first-strike 
[capabilities, such as the SS-18, largely intact. 


The time has come to put strategic negotiations—and before 
that, discussions—on the same basis on the emerging basis 
initiated by Gorbachev for c onventiona l forces in Europe. The 
o Ifocus must be on selective destruction of specific, destabilizing 
jCfob j£_ (capabilities that enc ourage preempti on. There must be critical 
reconsideration, based on CANDOR, not only of such concepts as 
Z' \ (["Milit ary vic tory" (Kokojjiin, p. 37) but of such notions as 
Cb/ 11 "damage-limiting, p reemptio n, de capitati on." 


On the non-nuclear side: prj.or to December 7, 1988, it seemed close 
to inconceivable that the Soviet military would agree to or 
implement a radically changed defensive posture, even on a mutual 
basis, let alone unilaterally. Moreover, US civilian officials 
^wouldn’t really wanjt^ it, even on a mutu al basis. 


Nor did these theories look convincing on a unilateral basis 
for NATO, facing Soviet offensive capabilities (and the appearance 
of aggressive intent these fostered): so even European pressure for 
such changes looked improbable. And the European analysts favoring 
this approach talked only of unilateral strategy: in effect, they 
de^Eaixed of Soviet reciprocation, let alone unilateral initiatives 
l (which were n ever ment ioned as a possibil ity by either European or 
|JJS advocates of these concepts), j-? 

Their approach had, and could have, very little influence; 
it could scarcely attract attention. (I could muster little 
interest, in it, till I heard from von Hippel of Gorbachev’s 
interest; then I tried, unsuccessfully, to get Hal Harvey to 
emphasize the possibilities of mutual change). /7 
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[Thought this morning: How would the Soviets really justify 
their exclusive preoccupation with a blitzkrieg strategy or even, 
any major attention to that approach at all? 







































In fact, if East Germans started the crisis by revolting, and 
called in Western help, why spare them the full weight of the 
ensuing military operations. "They asked for it!" If the result 
of German ingratitude were a final solution of the German problem, 
by means of non-nuclear or even tactical nuclear warfare, would 
^many Russians cry? 

Why would the principal ground fighting have to be in West 
Germany? (NATO airstrikes would be heavily in East Germany 

I anyway). And why would plans be made for this case—either to deter 
it, or to respond to it--that aim at Europe-wide operations? Why 
aim to occupy any part of West Germany; or, more than a strip of 
it at most; or at the very most, all of Germany? (I am really 
//^questioning the prudence or necessity of Soviet forces entering 
'West Germany at all; but to extend the argument, I am also asking 
why, even given such a step, the Soviet strategy should be as 
ambitious, and of course provocative, as it seems to be). In 
short, why should an East German revolt lead to an allout battle 
i for West Europe? 


Perhaps the answer is simply: for maximum deterrence, against 
any Wester n inclination to intervene in an East European or East 
German revolt. "Don ’ t e v eu_JJii-ak—alnjut it." Fine. Isn’t the 
threatened and planned disproportionate response here just as 
irresponsible, reckless and foolish as NATO plans for first use of 
nuclear weapons? 

Those NATO threats have led to a costly and dangerous buildup 
of strategic and tactical nuclear weapons on both sides. But 
haven’t the Soviet plans--especially since the "modernization" of 
Warsaw Pact forces since the late ’60’s, also bear a large part of 
the responsibility for that strategic buildup, and for a vast 
| ^conventiional buildup on both sides as well? 

What_ the hell has b e en going on he re? If the realistic 

<y ^' ? concern was simply to deter West Germany or US/NATO from unifying 
Germany by force, why was it ever necessary to build up a 
15**^ blitzkrieg capability for conquering West Germany and Western 
Europe as a whole?! 


f lf a rearmed West Germany justified--in Soviet eyes, and 
perhaps in the eyes of some other Europeans—a continued Soviet 
military presence in East Europe and specifically East Germany— 
Why would the containment of West Germany and the protection of the 
territory of the Soviet Union demand a readiness for a ground 
invas ion of the^ Vtest? 


If Soviets should refer, for 
n military doctrine, one would have 
rthey are. not starting, this time, 
I jnor that they are unlikely to be 
Ua German offensive, no matter how 


an answer, to traditional Soviet 
to ask: Haven’t they noticed that 
from within their own borders, 
pushed back to those borders by 
clever? 
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The fact is that whatever their reasoning, the combination of 
their posture in East Europe, their modernization and their 
maneuvers have validated the most ominous interpretations of the 
most suspicious Cold Warriors for over a generation, and provided 
the most plausible rationale imaginable-inadequate though I and 
other nuclear pacifists find it to be—for the threat of nuclear 
first-use. Thanks for nothing, guys. 



